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ABSTRACT 



In 1988, a school district implemented a reform which was 
promoted as originating both in research and in the practice of teaching. The 
reform policy was designed to improve the teaching of young children by 
mandating a constructivist, child-centered, and developmentally appropriate 
approach. Since the philosophy and practices mandated in the policy were 
already in place with some teachers, and because the policy was developed by 
a committee of respected local educators, it was seen as a grass-roots effort 
based in the practice of teaching. This qualitative study examines the 
effectiveness of these educational reforms, particularly the demands that 
administrative policy made on teaching practice. Data were collected over a 
2 -year period by means of interviews with 4 central office administrators, 2 
school board members, 8 elementary school principals, 6 learning specialists 
and 17 teachers. The analysis focused specifically on early literacy 
instruction. While there was a sense among some of the staff of increased 
professionalism, a decrease in the practice of tracked ability grouping for 
reading, and a reported improvement in the classroom atmosphere, there was 
also the unintended consequence of resistance by some of the teachers to 
implementing the policy. Many teachers were not convinced that the teaching 
practices mandated would improve student learning. These consequences 
resulted from a mix of an underestimation of the demands the policy would 
make on practice, the difficulty involved in moving from a transmission model 
of teaching and learning to a constructivist approach, the inability of the 
district to provide for teaching learning, and unexamined questions of the 
power of others to decide the best approach to teaching. Contains 68 
references. (JPB) 
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I think more attentiveness to research has been one of the driving 
forces behind this policy. The criticisms that we've heard from outside education - 
business and industry, for example, say that we don't pay attention to the research - 
to what’s going on in our field. We just wait by the tracks for a train to come along 
with an answer to our problem and then we jump on and ride that for awhile and 
then ride something else. The implication is that the research gives us some 
systematic way - some foundation for looking at things. I think we're becoming 
more attentive to that. (Interview transcription, 10/25/90, p. 8) 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the California 
Department of Education, the California State Board of Education, and the 
California Commission on Teacher Credentialing have collaborated to develop 
this program advisory on early reading instruction. We believe that this 
advisory will provide the policy direction and instructional guidance needed to 
support the improvement of reading achievement in California. 

All parties involved in developing the advisory believe that the 
uncommon consensus achieved around this document should send a powerful 
message to all stakeholders involved in education in California that a change 
of course in the teaching of reading has occurred. While many districts have 
pioneered a change of course along the lines suggested here, not all have done 
so systematically. With this document we hope to ensure that all districts 
change their course to comply with the suggestions contained in this 
publication. 

(California Commission on Teacher Credentialing, 1996, p. v) 

At various times in the history of American education, generally when student 
achievement seems to have fallen below acceptable levels, policy makers, much like 
in the two quotes above, have pointed to research in support of their efforts to 
reform the practice of teaching. The "research-says" argument is used to support 
particular practices which are purported to enhance student learning. As Mary 
Kennedy wrote in the Educational Researcher (1997) 

There is quite a bit of research, for instance, that has contributed to the 
current reform movement advocating conceptual or constructivist approaches 
to teaching, and much of it suggests that the approaches to teaching advocated 
by reformers might actually benefit students more than traditional teaching 
strategies do. But how can such research persuade teachers to do things 
differently ...? (p. 6) 

Policy makers, then, often ask: How can we make research available to those who 
might benefit most - teachers and administrators? 

On the other hand, Richard Elmore and Milbrey McLaughlin, who have studied 
the relationship between educational policy and the practice of teaching so that we 
might learn from attempts to reform schools with policy, admonish that reforms 
cannot simply be an imposition based on expert advice. They wrote: 

In brief, our argument is that reform of the basic conditions of teaching and 
learning in schools requires "steady work" of a different sort than has 
characterized educational reforms of the past. In some sense, these reforms 
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